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exporting State-monopoly usually is very reluctant to take an
adequate amount of foreign goods in exchange for its exports.
The well-meant plans of " barter " between States have hitherto
seldom had good results.
A further consequence of the increase of State activities in
production and in the regulation of production is the multiplica-
tion of officials who in many countries form a class particularly
susceptible to nationalism. The psychology of State officials
often implies the predominance of a sense of power and many
of them naturally incline towards exhibiting their function as the
wielders of power. The smaller and less educated officials are
usually even more apt to do so than those with greater responsi-
bilities.1 Now our social development leads to a rapid increase
in the number of individuals who possess a certain measure of
education and who may be called semi-intellectuals. This spread
of education is in many respects a most welcome fact, and it is
to be hoped that it may assume even larger proportions. But
it must not be overlooked that it also results in die increase of
people with the ambition of obtaining a position of influence
and power. In many cases the situation of the class of isemi-
intellectuals lacking adequate chances of satisfying their ambitions
has become a major social problem, An economic system which
affords a certain scope for private initiative offers many of them
an opportunity of a career in business, and of becoming the
Caesar of a department store or a factory as far as Parliament
and the Trade Unions permit. The concentration of more and
more economic activities in the hands of the State, however,
narrows this field, and must divert ambitions to politics and
State Service which may imply an intensification of nationalism
and struggles for power. Whether full communism is compatible
with any form of democracy is most doubtful The magnitude
and complexity of the problem of regulating the whole life of
a people is bound to give rise to countless diversities of opinions
and frictions and the clash of interests and ambitions would
become too intense to be overcome without a dictatorship.
1 Long observations in various countries of central and eastern Europe have con-
vinced me that no class comprises such a proportion of rabid nationalists as that of the
subordinate State officials. All the national struggles of those regions have mainly
sprung from the rivalry of the semi-intelligentsia for posts in the service of the State.